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Washington Post Staff Writer 

In a decision believed to be the first 
of its kind in the U.S. intelligence 1 
community, a middle-level employe at 
the super-secret National, Security 
Agency who was discovered to be a 
homosexual has beep, allowed, after an 
investigation, to keep his job and se- 
curity clearances that, allow access to 
highly classified material. . 

Traditionally, ~ U.S. intelligence 
agencies, including the NSA, CIA, FBI 

said military ' intelligence units, have 
either fired or., forced the resignation 
of employes found to be homosexual, 
on grounds they were vulnerable to 
being compromised and therefore 
were poor security risks. ; 

As a condition of being allowed to" 
keep his job, the-NSA employe had to- 
tell his family about his homosexuali- 
ty, to reduce- the- risk he could be- 
blackmailed into divulging secrets. 

Although NSA officials believe they 
have handled this- sensitive case with 

“maturity and rationality,” it ha3 
touched off a behind-the-scenes dis- 
pute within the intelligence communi- 
ty among some of those relatively few 
officials who know about it “The de- 
’ cision is a major disappointment to 
many of us,” one official said. 'A 


Some other officials at the NSA, 
and CIA, however, believe the decision 
was “probably” a good one, and that 
in any cas e it wa s in evitable, given the 
increasing tendency in the courts to 
hold that homosexuality, without fur- 
ther evidence of behavior that could- 
lead to security problems, is a ques- 
tionable basis far denying acress to se- 
cure informafioru. ** " ; - —V.C 

- Nevertheless, the NSA case is. ex- 


tremely sensitive, in part because the 
agency is among the most sensitive in 
the -UJ3. government, being involved 
in code-breaking- and worldwide moni- 
toring of communications. The situa- 
tion has been handled internally by 
the agency at' its Fort Meade head-- 
quarters. 'There has been no publicity 
about it. “Anticipating some negative 
inactions, officials briefed senior intel: 
ligence officials in 'other agencies ' and » ! 
some members ! pf i ' 'the Senate ! 'and I 
Houseselect’committees'ori.' intelli- 


NSA officials decline to identify the f 
employe, but sources say the case be- 4 
gan to unfold hist June when it was j 
discovered that he was homosexual, j 
Sources say the employe has worked j 
at NSA for about six years. According j 
to Franklin E. Kameny, a member of j 
the D.C. Commission on Human 
Rights and a prominent gay activist 
who represented the NSA- -employe, 
the employe was asked to resign by a 
lower-level supervisor at NSA in July. 

•„* Kameny said the employe contacted 
him and decided he would not resign 
and would fight any~ attempt to force 
him out. After an NSA investigation 
and efforts by Kameny, who is not a 
lawyer, and his client, the agency de- 
cided late in October to let the em- 
ploye stay after the employe pledged 
to do several things. 

According to Daniel C. Schwartz, 
NSA general counsel, the NSA first 
temporarily lifted the security clear- 
ances of the employe “as is customary 
and routine whenever there is signifi-* 
cant new knowledge about a person.” 
Then there was an investigation and 
the case was decided, he said, “pur- 
suant to certain commitments made; 

by the employe to the agency.” These 
included, Schwartz said, a commit- 
ment to tell his family about his he-, 
mosexuality. Secondly, the employe, 
who is not married, agreed not to en- 
gage in any public activity which may 
bfe illegal. 'This refers to some state- 
and local jurisdictions where homosex- 
ual acts are illegal. Finally, he was ad- 
vised, as is routine at NSA, to limit 
the freedom with which he told peo-' 
pie where he works. 

Kameny- views the decision as 
“marking a major breakthrough” in 
the “apparent easing of NSA policies.” 

In all of the intelligence agencies, Ka- 
meny said, “past practice has been 
that the individual was called in and 
ordered to resign and, unfortunately, 
almost everybody has.” 

Schwartz, however, said, the case “is 
not a major shift of policy in -how we 
deal with homosexuals.” Schwartz said 
that all rases are looked at on an indi- 
vidual basis. and in this case,” in which 
the 'employe acknowledged he was a 
homosexual, it was determined; there 
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•£57.Vice-Adiniral- Bobby-Ray Inman •;. 
Lis expected to be named deputy di- .-- 
„rector v of the Central Intelligence - 
:vAgencyy;byi President-elect Ronald 
X Reagan, according to well-informed 
^sources, in, tlie transition process.. ., 

imiThe 49-year-old naval officer has 
-• been director of the super -secret Na- 
-tional Security Agenc}' at Fort 
Meade, Md., . since 1977- Transition 
• .sources said Inman was at the top 
I of the list for taking over as deputy ; 
tto director-designate William J. 
Casey because Inman’s talents would 
‘ complement those of the 67-year-old 
director...;- 5- .'yub.W.... •. 

1 y_ Casey; is ’a -respected political 
strategist who took over as Reagan’s 
;; campaign .manager on the eve of ,; 
L.the New Hampshire primary and had- . 

a successful career as an OSS oper- 
-’ ator during World War II. But Casey 
isf said, even by his friends, to be 
i somewhat disorganized when it 
, comes to details, occasion ally forget- 
ful arid ont of touch with modem 
intelligence techniques.. . - - - . 

: -In addition' the QA' tradition is'; 
’- .that when the director of the agency 
is a civilian, the deputy’s spot goes 
to a military mam Outgoing director .. 
Strasfield Turner isaNa-/y admiral. 

’ and his4eparting deputy, Frank Car- 
lucci, is 'a civilian. ■ . 

iil&.The- Reagan -talent hunters have - 
>■ been -looking for someone orga- L 
ionized;.', articulate jmd current in ;. 



present-day- intelligence craft and technology to ; 
install as- Deputy CIA Director under Casey, while ( 

: Inman’s’ nomination. is not final, several sources . | 
consider him to be a runaway leader for the post, j 
Inman 'a native of Rhoaesboro, Texas, entered ; 
: the Navy after 'graduation, from, the University j 
of Texas in 1950.- Although not a graduate ot tne 
Naval Academy, he did graduate from tne presti- , 
oious National War College herein me 1972 class. . 
■° He became an ensign in 19S2 and. advanced.! 
-through air the officer ranks until his promotion ; 
to - Vice Admiral in 19767 In. his career, Inman > 
has served as assistant naval attache in StocKnolm, 
SwedenV a : key listening post for events .in the 
’Soviet Union: He also' was ’assistant chief of smtt . 
for intelligence under the commander of me 1 a- 
tcific Fleet from 1973 and 197k ' . • • . .- 

i - For the following two years, Inman was director 
■ of the Office of Naval Intelligence m Washington. 
He was vice director of the Defense Intelligence 
"Agency -from. 1976 to 1977 v/hen he was named ; 
-head of the NSA; y t 

: : The National’ Security Agency, has the tcs.-, ot 
listening in' electronically on all world commu- 
nications and has the ’major role in U.S. efforts 
-to break other nations’ codes, mr;!:' - .... ; 
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